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built up by the personal exertion and devotion 


ing Africa. 
9. That colony, planted in Liberia by the Ameri- 
can Colonization Bociet y 





civilization in Africa through the instrumen 
of her own exiled children. That was ane - 





COLONIZATION JOURNAL. 
Pacts FOR THE PROPLE 
“IT speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.” 


1. There is no land so wretched as Africa; no 
portion of the human race so full of ignorance, 
superstition, heathenism, cruelty, and woe, as her 
population. hung its infancy, into the pure, bright sunlight 

2. For the last four thousand years her dark- | of an independent sepebiions gueeusla a trans- 
uess and wretchedness have blackened and deep-| portation of all the real national elements and ex- 


ened, until, for over two thousand years past, of her | cellences of the republic of the United States to 
nearly two hundred nnillions of benighted souls, at 


least seven tenths have been crushed under the | civil, social, and Christian liberty. 
most iron and hopeless bondage by the other three} 11. The Republic of Liberia stands before the 
ienths, on her own blood-stained soil, for purposes | world, this day, in sublime preéminence, the only 
of superstition and heathen worship. practical demonstration ever given by the African 
3. From ages immemorial the negro element | race of their capability for self-government! She 
of her population have never risen above the char- | stands clothed with moral eur; and speaks, 
acter, relation, and destiny of legal slaves, blood- | in commanding eloquence, the strongest 
thirsty tyrants, or disfranchised serfs. ‘The pages | to all lands and people of their inherent and legi- 
of history and the hieroglyphics of remotest an-| timate right to freedom. Prosperous and happy 
‘iquity present them always under the varied sym- | Liberia, strong in the love and hope of nations, 
bols of degradation and servitude. Never, in the|and radiant in the smile of Heaven, nts the 
written history of the world, has this race true, practical, Bible argument in behalf of and 
civil nationality at home or social equality abroad. | encouragement to dhe ehecation, elevation, eman- 
4. The civilized and Christian world—particu- | cipation, and civil nationality of the colored man 
larly England and the United States—owe an ob-| overall the world. And her reflex influence must 
ligation of moral, social, and Christian service to| be as salutary to her exiled brethren abroad as 
Africa and the African race greater than to any | her direct efforts are redeeming to the millions in 
other country or portion of mankind. This will ap-| heathen Africa. 
year from the three following considerations. First.| 12. The Republic of Liberia, with her wa | 
rhe colored race, more than any other, on the/eight hundred miles of sea-coast, reachi 
lowest line of social service and destiny, have min-|from fifty to one hundred miles; her well-regu- 
istered, by their own bone and sinew, flesh and blood, | lated democratic government ; her intelligent and 
to the comfort and luxury, to the wealth and mag- | virtuous society; her numerous and flow 
nificence, and to the commercial power and great- | schools, both public and private ; her many Chris- 
ness of the whole civilized and Christian world. | tian churches; her sanctified Sabbaths and well- 
'o say nothing of France, Denmark, Spain, Portu- | attended Sunday-schools ; her spirit of enterprise 
yal, and Brazii—Great Britain and the United | and industry; her treaty with and influence over 
States have derived untold pecuniary advantage | many heathen nations, and contact for good with 
from their services ; the three great staples of com- | some four hundred thousand native Africans, most- 
merece which have most enriched and blessed these | ly residing on her own soil, and wader her own 
two nations have been almost wholly the fruit of| government; her growing commerce, ay 


slave labor, While they have thus ministered in| nearly three thousand miles along the coast, 
daily toil to our worldly ps the upbuilding, 


opulence, and comfort of our principal cities and 
commercial towns on both sides of the Atlantic—is 
it expecting or asking too much that we should 
impart to them the knowledge of God, the germs 
of personal freedom, the elements of social and 
civil redemption? Second, From the proximity 
of Africa and her perishing millions to the doors 
of both England and America. No heathen nation 
is so near us; she stands and knocks at our doors ; 
her wretchedness is within our sight; her wail du- 
ring long ages of despair falls on our ear; and the 
impressive tones of her ery for help should arouse 
and thrill our hearts with deepest sympathy and 
immediate response. Z'hird. That an interesting 
integral element of the black race is now in the 
bosom of the white race, redeemed, elevated, and 
in the United States truly prepared and eligible to 
become the exponents of civilization and Christian- 
ity to Africa; the honored ae of redeem- 
ing and stamping with the divine insignia of civil 
and Christian ‘Tationallty the whole “African con- 
tinent and race. To our own beloved country and 
citizens, this obligation is especially interesting and 
imposing. Africa at our doors, asking for her 
children dwelling in owr midst; these exiled chil- 


dren prepared and ready to go, and we i 
the ability to send them, and God halle eoaeal 
an eflectual door through which they can go, and 
be useful and smell in promoting and accom- 
plishing so great a mission. 

5. The white man cannot redeem Africa. Since 
the early part of the thirteenth century, the various 
deparimeuts of the Christian Church, backed by the 
strong arm of the most enlightened and Christian 
governments on earth, have made the most stren- 
uous efforts to give Christianity to Western Africa 





God, has solved the great problem of ages, viz., 
“By whom shall Africa be redeemed?” A pro- 
blem, the practical solution of which involves 
and more universal interest to the African race 
throughout the world than any other question 
that has ever agitated the mind of man. 

10. That y has outlived its trial day. It 
has emerged from the cloud and doubt that over- 


with many inland tribes ; her love of — and 
liberty ; her nome of civil rights and eq 
ity—constitute her the only spot on this 

earth where the colored man possesses en- 
joys, in an enlightened and enlarged sense, freedom, 
tall enfranchisement, and an independent repub- 
lican nationality. 

13. Having seen, with special care and solicitude, 
the colored people under their different relations 
and developments in Brazil, Venezuela, and most 
of the West India Islands, as well as in Canada 
and the States of this Union, both north and 
south, eust and west, we have no hesitancy in af- 
firming our opinion that nowhere out of Liberia 
is the colored man so elevated and practically edu- 
cated, so truly and religiously blessed, as in the 
United States; and from impartial observation it 
will be found that his real condition, his and 
Christian character, under legal service at the 
South, will suffer nothing in comparison with his con- 
dition and character in social serfdom at the North. 

14. But we ask for our colored brother a higher 
freedom, a nobler character, a better relation, a 
sublimer career, a more glorious destiny, than he 
finds to-day anywhere in the United States, Cana- 
da, the West Indies, South America, or the civil- 
ized world beyond the limits of the African re- 
public. We for him, and for his children 
after him, freedom, in the noblest sense and high- 
est capacity of his redeemed humanity ; freedom 
and citizenship in the bosom of that republic. 

15. Colonization presents to the American 
the only reliable medium through which can 
be safely and certainly realized : little by little 
opening in Africa a nome for liberty and religion, 
and for her long-exiled and deeply-oppressed chil- 
dren, till that home shall be enough for them 
——but all comparatively in vain. Portugal, — all; and little by little the varied influences and 
France, Denmark, , Scotland, a the Uni- | instrumentalities of an all-wise and merciful Provi- 
ted States, have at different periods nobly attempted | dence shall open the doors here and elsewhere, 
to plant the cross of Christ and introduce civili-| and provide the facilities, till, with the free good-will 
zstion in Afnea by the instrumentality of hundreds | and grateful sentiment of our country, and 
and thousands of white men, and millions of|to them, and glory to Africa, educated and 
money, but all attempts have utterly failed, through | pared for freedom, usefulness, and happiness, 
the premature death of their missionaries. _ shall all be free and at liberty to go and find 

6. The ate mortality of our white - ht home, enriched and enriching 
ren On the Westere Coast of Africa, either on er- a ae colored of the United 
rands of religion or commerce, for the last five 
hundred years, up to this day, has been about 
eighty-six per cent. per annum, constituting at 
once their vrefeat and presenting a prohibition to 
all future efforts on that field by the white man. 

7. Our colored brethren going to Western Af- 
rica, for the last thirty-three years, from all parts|try, while the 
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have come to those still in the house of pi 
music from over the sea ; 
Christian slaves have offered, with 
and prayers for 
of their father- 
pened on their path ; 


eas SN hy 
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sepuhile ol the rode 
new prospect has o 

ight has dawned on their tents; they 
object for which t live; a holier 
their hearts, them 
hristians—for Coloni 
awakened within them the true ele- 
The same influences have blessed 
Christian and rege | —, iving 
views res ity, 
—- A in behalf of ie 

to both | and slave as the 
freedom, i 
2. To the free colored 
country Colonization has always 
of conciliation and yony 
sympathized with un- 

bility of materially improvi 
il of their disfianchisement 
it has extended to them a friendly 
to establish them in pleasant and 
of their own, beyond the social contact 
dominant race. Let not the free colored man— 
this kindness, or trample the boon beneath 
Should he never avail himself of the 
benefits of colonization—should he never go to 
Liberia, nor his children after him—he and they 
will share its blessings. So 
mission shall prosper, will the colored man find 
and faithful friends in every time of need ; and, 
herever he lives, wherever he 


the Republic of 


ten years less than four per cent.—at once demon- 
strating their entire adaptedness to that region and 
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by all her missi efforts over the entire heathen 
world for the last hundred years, has not accom- 
plished so great, sublime, and glorious a work as 
the Christian genius of African pow ye me hy 
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her colonists in one generation on the dark and 
wretched coast of that heathen continent, in giv- 
ing the ( hristian republic of Liberia to poor, bleed- 
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in 1820, was the first 
successful attempt to plant the seeds of Christian 
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and whatever 
condition, while he can point to 
ia as the free, intelligent, inde- 
country of the colored man— 
own brother's capacity, fidelity, and 
his own character can justly claim 
the race of noble men who personally 
foundation of that Republic, and to their 
brethren and children who have reared and will 
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Western Africa ; aww he true genius of 


triots, philanthro- 
igion, friends of 
, to those who 
vation of Africa, we earnestly com- 
asking for it the confidence, . 
liberal codperation 
in all sections, of all creeds and pursuits. 

demand for emigration calls for en- 
ty. Present wants require immediate 
contributions; and our friends who 
minister aid will thus facilitate an object the con- 
summation of which shall be as sublime and glori- | { 
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United States, acquainted with repu institu- | tion by which its current 
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From the Western New- Yorker. 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


planting of Christian civilization and free- 
pon the shores of Africa, is one of the no- 
blest schemes which the philanthropy of our age 
has undertaken. It claims our favor on various 
accounts. It is a work for the Christian mission- 
ary; for the friend of civilization, commerce and 


ng of the fulfilment 
—* Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth 
The statesman sees in it a 
the resources of a continent 
even Anglo-Saxon energy could not so much 
and of raising @ 
all antiquity d 
exults at seeing men whose ancestors 
time immemorial have been slaves—slaves to 
or civilized masters—now gov- 
as citizens of a free republic, 
continent, with a soil of unequalled 
mineral wealth, and a climate salubri- 
ve population, is inhabited by about 
of gy sar yer — Their 
dolatry, devil-worship, wite 

uman sacrifices and cannibalism, yy 
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our curiosity, 
missionary physician: 
the United States in its worst form 
the lash is not as bad as slave 
mildest form. It is a well-known truth that 
estern Africa nine-tenths of the whole 
a state of slavery. The females are sold 
to be, when grown up, wives or 
as their proprietors may require. 
majority here were not slaves, how would 
slave-dealer’s hands ? 


sold. They are not deprived 
y when the leave these shores ; the 
ves they are, and suc 
rulers, who in- 
severest punishments, and feel 
or to throw them upon the fune- 
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ahomey has his yard with human | worthy, cannot go into with the white man's 
Sg met Gass ign do ediend ameter teas 
coast who have seen it, and can bear witness to the | Liberian Declaration of Independence? “ We the 
British agent of 1 The King of Asha, the inbabiants ef the United Sate of Nort 
America. some parts country we were 

eter es 
w were men ; more 
and the rest levied in certain proportions | powerful than law, frows us down. We were 
the several towns. the death of the late| everywhere shut out from all civil office. We 
in 1844, 1000 were sacrificed were excluded from all participation in the govern- 
u of the “gross dark-| ment. We were taxed without our consent. We 
ness” that covers continent. This very | were compelled to contribute to the resources of a 
darkness has made call upon Christian | country which gave us no protection. We were 
sympathy for effort. There has been | made a separate and distinct class; and us 
uch accessibility to religious Staip avetiee > tapnerpnens aes anal deol 
‘site, inuence of the gospel upon the |Gtrangers from all lends, of « color different from 

Africans of Sierra Leone and Liberia has | ours, were preferred before us.” 

. the other hand, the cli- So eS Sin Soe penned exten & 
mate of the African coast, with its special hostility | highly desirable for colored man to go where 
to the white man, a source of discourage- | he can have a nationality of his own, with no 
ment. The num devoted men and women | rior caste to keep him down ; chun, bem bone 
who have laid down their lives in this cause, or re- or despised by the many, or, scarcely less 
turned more or less disabled for life, has been very ee tees we a few, he ma 

And still they go. ‘The climate, however, | come to his with acknow cami 
is not unfavorable to the colored race of this coun- | managing a free ic ; where, from a menial or 
try, and many of the missionaries are now colored | dependent position, he may come to be looked up 

to by thousands of his race, as a protector from 

their own lawless tyrants, a deliverer from their 
NUMBER It. own superstitions. 
desirable that Africa should be Sete Canes ate Cuetnettntin, 

, free, and Christian. A large and | which is so in other heathen countries, not 
most valuable partof the earth, the treasures of whose | merely possible in Africa, but easy. E natural 
soil and mines might give subsistence to vast multi- | advantage tends to set the stream in that ; 
tudes of peaceful and industrious inhabitants, is | and it only needs to wear itself a deeper channel, 
now going to waste, occupied by idle and vicious| which it is daily doi +n —y to Africa 

lis people—-now in a slavery to ee Se ee Se who know 
king, priest, and devil, so and that from increased from less 
that a change to the Brazilian mines can scarcely | than 15,000 in 1825, to 366,000 in 1852—more 
be for the worse—are men who, in a few generations, | than 24 fold in 27 years; who know that the 
with good teaching and good examples, might be | British Commissioners of Emigration could trace 
fit to exercise, as some native born Africans at this | nearly five million dollars sent in 1851 to bring Irisb- 
y do, the privileges of republican citizens. Its | men out of Ireland ; who have seen even the long- 
cruel heathenism might give place to Christianity. | secluded Chinamen catching the fever of emigra- 
tly, the only practicable way of ing | tion and venturing boldly across the great Pacific, 
is by planting colonies of civilized col-|neod have no doubt that when the way is fairly 
ored men on that continent, to de the resources = African colonization will be not only po:- 
of the country and spread i the and , but irresistible. Through the self- 
natives progh nn Ae Vp Dd ty. oS sacrificing , the disease and death of 
pread on ment noble men, who in faita and prayer its , 
country ; onl civilieed penple| the enc tng rival bes become © siver, bearing 
Show ‘dao camah Ugbty chitond, ext Lp titan dine atten ee Bouse Se a 
em the most civilized, t ever and , swelling every year; 
most influential, are thove who will go from the hem nary 5 sald 
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tions. This acquaintance with blican institu-| With this sketch of the be 
tions makes the free colored of the United that stands ready to do it, we shall next 
shut out from office, and depressed qlsnes 01 the efforts to bring the workmen and the 
really better fitted for free -| work together. 8. M. 
ment than the nations of Continental aa 
This has been demonstrated. . - blicanism, Drom the Vermont Ohronigie. 
which withers and dies at once in ; which BELP FROM APAR. 
in Spanish America degonerio nt mtr de Ix His own wisdom, so unlike the wisdom of 
; refined and man, God often begins a great way off from the 
inconceivable, is already | habitations of the oppressed to work out deliver- 
in the soil of Africa. | ance for the captives. The wisdom of the wise is 
thea the United States and| confounded by the apparcody inadequate meane 
employed, aod the Ente 
Neither civilization nor freedom, however, is| Human wisdom would have sought in Babylon it- 
sufficient without the h~ YY - te self a home for the afflicted Jews, and labored to 
not secure, But the may be remove the prejudice and cruelty of the barbarian 
colonies. The civilized colored are acquainted | oppressor. Sbould not their birthplace be their 
with the gospel; and by the of other Christ-| home, and a residence of seventy years entitle 
ians they can them the C hrist- | them to the inheritance of free-born citizens’ The 
can work without the fearful sacrifice of | battle must there be and victory must be 
life that would be otherwise . Native|achieved upon the soil. yty LO 
be trained up in colony schools, and then | better way ; sod when the time came, He 
countrymen anal Sac Oe 7 beg y 
colonies, 80 vo- toa flowing wi 
re a SS 
number of colonists will- ar 
here their situation is  & Gee SS <> The 
ble, as to social advantages or ease in | same was true our hundred years of sojourn 
ving, to where it is less so, To get|in Egypt. Deliverance from the previous bondage 
ar Alp to Acgaries Sj ene Gt) 0 be erat ete SS 
to get colonists from the | pyramids. Moses ang patie of free- 
OS qubem to lasunsenienns | wy BT 
European or enter into competition way to freedom men was 
poorly- paid artisan or laborer of Asia. the wea and the wilderness ; amid 
In the case of African colonization, however, | rich valleys and sunny hillsides of the Land. 
isa me et edn pny —eagt - =: , the 
fries whl swell the tide of emi-| presence of the former taskmaster, and the de- 
gration thither, in upon us from Eu- | pressing influence of local associations, could not 
and Asia. te he qpent ons ol Cite retard the of intellectual greatness, 
+, K is fertile. The | nor the of @ true ambition, The his- 
of best the 80 | tory the Aiiete vase & cane pete couagy 
uxuriantly that the never for | contrasts with the of the lo ages of 
ant of food, and the civilized can raise an| bondage and sorrow and exile, Shem and Ham are 
abundance with great ease. There is no winter| brethren, On them has been fulfilled the burden 
provide for, no frost to hurt the crops. Hho eae wad Gpeatne eee. So a 
commerce of the , now highly profitable, | been kept distinct races in of their - 
increases as the sla is broken Iron is | sion, dwelling alone, and not reckoned among the 
in ore so rich woaroe to need the furnace ; | nations, They have gone down from the summit 
4 most ene dey give emer: of national to the deepest depression , 
t to of civilized and the side of the same prophecies that 
this, the o udes the white man’s com- | uttered doom, reveals for them an elevation 
petition Saneetg & Se of their fall. He 
It is not merel rate of wages And the | that ral wl gather hin agai, bu 
w of land. the thousands of Eu-| whether the exiles shall once more a national 
y after anno t Case Geo ofeetane os Cepeng oe © Gaul 
stand one's fellows—a/| tral Palestine, or be with the Gentile 
liberty ty anh distinction. In| church, and lose their distinctive name, 
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want- 

colored man, oppressed by social | wonderful Providence seem to 
from all em- work owsiting tbe voters of IM Stadeaioy ome e 
@ more or less character, | the light Gant wat Weeaty con 0 
unfavorable position. Compar- continent containing two millions 

the whites and|of their brethren. The most intelligent and 
proof that the|of these injured regard it as their duty to 
tends to return to and labor in the work 
Rice scope | easigned them by a visible Providence, He who 
for bm to rae with no |oppowe each an enlerpie should solemnly inquire 
European crowds Ws down upon his country the 
tat him i et iy © eke te cante \g be 

Me and insu, however| strong hand and outstretched arm. 
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EMIGRANT VESSELS FOR LIBERIA 

Srxce the Ist of November, two vessels have 

been dispatched for Liberia by the American Colo- 
nization Society, which are now, we trust, making 
a prosperous voyage, and conveying, jointly, nearly 
three hundred and fifty emigrants, to become citi- 
zens of the young republic of Western Africa. 

The largest of these vessels, the ship Banshee, 
of over four hundred tons, having received, at Bal- 
timore, emigrants assembled from Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Maryland, was taken in tow by 4 
steamer, on the 9th, for Norfolk, where her comple- 
ment of emigrants was made up to about two hun- 
dred and ninety by various parties from Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

The smaller—the barque Isla de C uba—formerly 
a packet between New-York and the West Indies, 
left her berth in the East River on the 5th instant, 
and, waiting in the North River till the severe south- 
east storm subsided, began her voyage Thursday 
morning, the 10th instant, with fifty-three emi- 
grants, from Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, New-York, 
and Connecticut. 

In the preparation and outfit of this expedition, 
the New-York State Society, acting in codperation 
with the Executive Committee of the American 
Colonization Society, assumed the responsibility and 
labor. 

We subjoin a list of the emigrants’ names, ages, 
&e., and can say, sincerely, that a more promising 
addition to the population of Liberia has, in our 
estimation, never been made : 


LIST OF BMIGRANTS WHO SAILED IN BARQUE “ISLA DE 
CUBA,” PROM NEW-YORK, NOVEMBER 10, POR MONROVIA, 
LIBERIA, 

Emigrants from Pennsylvania. 
Residence. No, Name. 
Johnstown,....... 1... .Rev. Samuel Williams, 
« ..-Mre Ann Ellen “ 

.. Sebastian “ 

.. Ann Ellen . 

.. -Frances « 

.. Samuel “ 

...Mra Margareno “ ... 

... Mra. Elizabeth Harris,. . . . 

..» Virginia - . oon 

.. Georgiana 

. .Francis * 

.. Amanda “ 

.. Edmund Brown, 

...Charles Deputie, 

.. Mrs. Mary Ann “ 

... James Henry “ 

.. John 

.... Hannah 

... Robert e 

.. Mary “ 

. MM retta 

. +» William Nesbit, ......... 

.»» -David Kelly, ........... 

... Mrs. Catharine Kelly,.... 

.. “Thomas Lillason, ........ 

. Mra. Ellen 

... Henry J. 

...Elizabeth Jane “ ........ 

Greensburg, ...... 29....John H. W. Harris, 

Uniontown, Alfred Truman, ......... 

Huntingdon, ... Curtis J. Carr... 6... .65. 

“ 82... Joseph Brooks,.......... 
Emigrant from New-Jereecy. 
83... .Christina Gibbons, 
Emigrants from Coanecticat. 
$4... . Augustus Washington, 

85.... Cordelia A. * 

36....Alonzo Seward “ 

87... . Helena Augusta, “ 

Emigrants from New-Verk, 

.. «Marshall Allen, 

..89....Rev. D. BH. Peterson,..... 

.. 40... . Abram Caldwell, 

..41.... Darius Jacklin, 

..-Hannah “ 

.. Sylvanus “ 

... Joseph Fy laneneered 

** Staghen Ajon, .... cc cceee 

... Jeapnet “ , 

..-Adelia “ 

.. Sarah . 

. Rose 
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[t will be seen that, while the company em- 
braced three large families, of ages from the infant 
of months to the venerable grandmother of over 
fourscore, the large proportion were in the prime of 
life. 

Augustus Washington, who with his wife and two 
children emigrate from Hartford, Connecticut, re- 
ceives from the State Treasury (wo hundred dollars 
to defray the expenses of their passage and settle- 
ment—thus becoming the first fruits of the liberal 
purposes of that patriotic State in behalf of Ethio- 


ia. 
Mr. Washington was once an under-graduate of 
Dartmouth Coilege, New-Hampshire, and of good 
standing as ascholar. For several years he has 
been a Daguerreotypist, in Hartford, ranking high 
in his profession, and receiving a large share of 
patronage in his art. He takes with him material 
and instruments for his profession, but we trust is 
destined to fill a higher position in the Republic. 
Stephen Ajon takes with him high testimonials 
of probity and intelligence, and is accompanied by 
a most interesting family. We hope the new cir- 
cumstances surrounding him will develop latent 
energies, and exhibit him a courageous, industrious, 
and successful citizen. He has for some years sus- 
tained a good reputation in Newburg, though kept 
poor by the claims of a large and dependent family, 
We have never heard a whisper to his disadvan- 
tage, unless that he was somewhat unstable of 
purpose ; and even in this respect, when one consi- 
ders the intense efforts made to his 


family, one is disposed rather to give him the credit 
of considerable firmness. 


The. Rev. Mr. Peterson, a preacher, 
from Rome, goes highly neoceadhed and we 
shall look for his return a year hence with great 
interest. 

The Pennsylvania company, while much larger 
than the others in number, was superior in organi- 
zation and promise of usefulness. Our intercourse 
with the leaders, Rev. Messrs. Williams and Depu- 
tie, for a week before sailing, left a deep impression 
of their worth and promise of benefit to Africa. 
Of them we can give nothing better than to transfer 
the following notice from the Colonization Herald, 
of Philadelphia, remarking that they received a full 
outfit and passage at the expense of the Pennsy)- 
vania Colonization Society, a large portion of which 
will be reimbursed from the State Treasury. 


The Liberia Euterprise Company. 

This is the name of a company of colored citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania who — to the Repub- 
lic of Liberia this month. The company is com- 
posed of highly intelligent and en Chris- 
tian persons. They go to Western Africa for the 
Seaton of being useful in the varied labors 
of civilization and Christianity, and of benefitting 
themselves and - cout Peary 
of that young republic, the 
the wl a liberty, nd a © freedom for 
themselves for their t to come, 
together with the rami ce ena for 
the encouragement and elevation of the colored 
people of this country, are a the most promi- 
nent motives which have induced, guided, and sus- 


tained them in assuming the responsibility of this 
enterprise, 

A more interesting mission family has seldom, 
perhaps never, embarked for the various depart- 
ments of true missionary work in Africa. 
ew all the fundamental elements of a civil 

‘hristian colony, Among them is the farmer, the 
teacher, the mechanic, the merchant, and the minis- 
ter of the gospel. They go to Liberia to become 
permanent citizens of that country, and will, on 
their arrival there, proceed immediately to their new 
homes, situated up the St. Paul's river, some 
twenty-five miles from Monrovia, in a high, undu- 
lating, beautiful and healthful regen, and in the 
vicinity of native tribes, who have long desired the 
settlement of American colonists in their midst. 
What opportunities and pects of usefulness 
open before the members of this company! They 
go children of a better dispensation, to a heathen 
and ; go, to be blessings to their ancient brothers ; 
to hold forth the Word of life to perishing 
multitudes ; to preach Christ and his cross to des- 
titute sinners; to sanctify the Sabbath before all 
the people ; and to present, daily, in their own lives, 
the salutary example of Christian truth and virtue. 

We cannot impress on our brethren composi 
this company too deeply their high and —~ 
responsibilities. May the blessings of Heaven ac- 
company them, and the hand of Providence con- 
duct them safely over the sea, and establish them 
in peace and prosperity in the land whither they 
g° and may that land prove to them + goodly 
eritage! We commend them and their un- 
dertaking to the sympathies and hopes ab the 


Christian Church. 
—.g——_—_— 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Soon after the sailing of the Isla de Cuba, a 
letter was sent tothe care of the Clerk of the Colo- 
nization Office for Stephen Ajon, an emigrant, who 
had just departed. On opening the letter, the 
following specimen of malice and calumny was 
found, which we publish as illustrative cf the man- 
ner in which the enemies of Colonization not unfre- 
quently vent their spleen, The writer, as Mr. 
Ajon is far away, is invited to come to our office 
and examine the vouchers for his friend. That our 
readers may understand the subject, we remark 
that two hundred dullars had been devoted to the 
use of Mr. Ajon, who was going with a large family 
of dependent children to a new country ; and, owing 
to the lateness of his arrival in the city, in order to 
secure the articles he desired, they were chiefly 
supplied, at the bare wholesale cost-price, from the 
supplies laid in for the Colonization Society, and 
much cheaper than he could have obtained them 
at retail, Even at these prices the cost exceeded 
the sum of two hundred dollars. 

The writer evidently knew he was doing a mean 
act, and hence concealed his name; and we have 
no idea he will have the courage to accept our offer, 
our object being rather to exhibit meanness and 
malice to itself. 

MR. AJON: 

Dean Sin ;—If you will call on Mr. Pinney for 
vouchers for what moneys he has expended for 
your account, and compare them with his account 
as rendered to you, you may find difference to your 
advantage. 

“ Beware of a wolf in sheep's clothing.” 
If you show a disposition to help yourself, you 





may find help in others. Nemo. 
—<——— 

LETTER FROM REV J. M. PRIEST, OF 
LIBERIA 


Mr. Prrest is a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church, and expresses views disinterestedly which 
we have reason to believe are entertained by mul- 
titudes in Liberia. 

Greenvitte, Srvor, August 6, 1853. 
REV. J. B. PINNEY: 


Dear Sin:—I hereby acknowledge the receipt of 
the package of papers which you was so kind as to 
send me. 1 am extremely obliged to you for it, 
I hope in a short time to be able to send you, in 
return, some of the products of Sinoe county. The 
papers contain very interesting matter; but what 
was most interesting is this: I see that the friends 
of our race continue to manifest an interest in us. 
But what is strange to me is this: After all this 
disposition of our friends to elevate the colored 
race, those who enjoy partial freedom seem to 
stand out against their best welfare. Now, not to 
be a citizen seems to me to be a great disadvan- 





tage, and disastrous to the proper rearing of any 


; and how any one can 


, when he can help a 
wt yeh prea pte wy 
solve. Bouvier defines @ citizen thus: “A 


tled, and bound to fulfil the duties to which 
are subject.” This includes men, women, and 
dren. In a more limited sense, a citizen is one 
who has a right to vote for public officers—for ex- 
ample, Representatives in Congress—and who is 
qualified to fill offices in the gift of the people. 
He who makes himself satisfied with any thing less 
than this, must stand in his own light; we enjoy 
all of which in its largest sense. I wish you would 
do all you can for Since county, in emi- 
grants to us, as this is the most healthy county in 
the Republic. I cannot see why more do not 
come to this country. With my best regards for 
all, | remain Yours respectfully 
James 

———————— 

WHO WILL REGPOND?, 

THE SLAVE RICHARD. 

Iy one of our Southern cities, a widow lady, hav- 
ing a family of orphan children dependent upon 
her, owns a slave, Richard, as principal house-ser- 
vant, His wife is a free woman, with a family of 
children, who are also free, and who desire to emi- 
grate to Liberia, with about 40 other persons in the 
same vicinity, The whole company await Rich- 
ard’s freedom, His mistress, anxious to gratify 
him and his family, offers to emancipate him for 
$500, although worth $2,000, as will be seen by 
the following letter from her to Anson G. Phelps, 


Sr., of this city. 
———, Serremper 29, 1853, 
Ayson G. Puztrs, Ese. : 
Dear Sin :—I| announce to you my readiness to 
surrender my slave Richard he ey gd 
this 


ciety for the sum of five hundred dollars, 
wife Phebe is desirous of leaving for Liberia 
fall, say in November or December. oo. 
unnecessary to answer your letter of April ( \ 
ou stated what the Colonization Society would al- 
Tow me for this man until the ume arrived for his 
wife to leave the United States. N have 
risen very much in value since | first you 
on behalf of this free woman, Phebe. 1 do not 
mean among speculators and traders, but among 
our own gentry, | could, tomorrow, get two 
ollars for Richard as a house-servant ; 
but 1 would not part with him at an on ae 
to accompany his wife 2 0 ad wake I hope 
may be better off, and therefore I accede to 
She prams Ga ae 
venience to myself, Only a part 
groes who intend leaving this 
eguid go out early in November, 
reasons; The majority of 
have standing crops, which 
to dis ~} A» } 2 
finally, before the last of this or beginning 
—y 1 will free Dick, and he may 
is wife at any time after October. 
and his ay Np a few others, would 
ing before this year is out. The majority 
cannot get ready. Reply promptly, if you 
This case, it may be remembered, was presented 
through our columns last April, at which time the 


M. Paresr. 


following sums were subscribed, viz : 
F. H. B. . . . : - $25 
A. H. pai - - - - - 26 
©. pai - - - 6 
A. GP. . . : : - 100 
A.G. Pdr - : . : - 80 
$205 


The $30 then paid are still in our hands, and the 
subscriptions not paid are doubtless all collectable 
on demand. Then we have $25 which was sent us 
last August towards the emancipation of the family 
of London Evans—not likely to be accomplished, 
the amount required being very large. We have 
also $10, received lately from J. C., of North- 
ampton, Mass., for the emancipation of the family 
of William Elliot, of Portsmouth, Va, As the 
$200 necessary for this object had been previously 
made up, we propose to apply J. C.’s donation, and 
also the $25 above mentioned, towards the eman- 
cipation of Richard, unless we hear from the do- 
nors to the contrary within a short time. The 
Colonization Society received $25 for Richard 
last April, making the whole amount to 
this case at present, $265 ; and leaving a deficieney 
of $235, in order to accomplish the object. If any 
of our readers find it in their hearts to help us to 
this sum, or any part of it, we shall be happy to 
hear from them. 

Since the above appeal was made, other pledges 
and donations have been received, making a total 
of three hundred dollars secured. A liberal friend 
has offered to unite with three others and give fifty 
dollars each to complete the sum needed. Another 
has responded and offers to be one of the four, 
We now want two more responsible names for fifty 
dollars each, and Richard is free. 

Surely, when a widow lady offers to devote fifteen 
hundred dollars of her own small means, her offer 
will be accepted and her effort secured by some of 
our wealthy citizens. —Ad:tor Colonization Journal. 


Ix some of the Southern States it is 
to enact a law exem om 
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found and build up free and Christian States in the 
midst of millions of barbarians and slaves ? 

‘The Colonizationists believe the free colored man 
worthier of a better position than to be employed | “ 
simply as the menial of white farmers, This re- 
minds us of a zealous Abolitionist in Westchester 
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Rocky Hn, 0th month, 6th, 1853. 
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From the Liberia Herald. 
LETTER FROM BON. 6. A BENSON. 
OIL PRESS. 
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Mr. Haran :—Will 
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this year quantities of palm oil were brought 

m to this city, (Buehanan,) and left with re- 

lc eiizens for weeks and months, or until 

time as the proceeds were needed. Arg | feel 

ire that companies of half-a-dozen (more or less) 

f them would find it an easy matter to purchase 

ne each; and as they are now convinced of its 

utility, [look forward to the day as not distant 

when one or more of those presses will be found in 
‘most every native village in Liberia. 

It is also gratifying to know that the natives are 

coming increasingly assimilated to us in manners 

‘habits. Their requisitions for civilized produc- 

crease annually; they are seldom satisfied 
same size and quality of the piece of cloth 
last year ; some of them habitually wear 
,» tntaloons, shirt or coat, and others all of 
inese at on e; and of the thousands who have in- 
tercourse wit) our settlements, and used to glory in 
their gree-gree, and were afraid to utter an express 
sion against it, ve,y many of them ure now ashamed 
to be seen with a vestige of it about them ; and if a 
particle of it should be about them, they try to se- 
crete it, and if detected, it is with mortification de- 
picted in their countenances; they disclaim it, or 
make some excuse. There is also, —- a 
spirit of commendable competition among them 
throughout the country; they try to rival each other 
in many of the civilized customs—(in fact, it seems 
that the African is characteristically imitative)—a 
pride and ambition that I feel sure will never abate 
materially till they are raised to the perfect level 
of civilized life, and flow in one common channel 
with us, civiliy and religiously. It is certainly pro- 
gressing, ard though some untoward circumstances 
may retard its consummation, yet nothing shall ul- 
timately prevent it. 

The highly benevolent act of Mr. Harrison in in- 
troducing this press upon these shores will in its 
measure contribute to the consummation of this de- 
sire of every philanthropist, and will long be remem- 
bered by Liberians with emotions of liveliest grati- 
tude. And I will add, in conclusion, that while a 
kind Providence is interposing for us, so as to facili- 
tate a development of the resources of our highly 
favored country by disinterested benevolence from 


abroad, it becomes every intelligent and patriotic 
Liberian to guard our internal interests of every 
kind with the greatest vigilance; to see that these 
interests are not compromised ; to look with suspi- 
cion upon, and in a measure exercise repulsive feel- 


ings toward, all foreign aid and means that may be 
proflered, if they primarily contemplate nothing but 
foreign interests, commercially, As Liberians, our 
interests and responsibilities are peculiarly our own, 
intrusted to us * an All- wise Providanse, and no 
other nation and people are called and so properly 
suited to the prosecution of this great work, as our- 
selves, lam, most respectfully, 
Sreruen A. Benson. 
—— 
From the African Repository. 
LETTER FROM THE LATE SBILARY TEAGB. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter from 
the late Hilary Teage, whose death, in May last, 
was noticed in the September and October num- 
bers of the Repository, Under date of March 9, 
1853, after giving an account of the military expe- 
dition to Litthke Cape Mount, which we have alrea- 
dy published, Mr. Teage says : 

“TI think we are moving onward. In every de- 
partment improvement is clearly manifested. In- 
dustry and enterprise are waking up. Never be- 
fore has there been so much activity and energy. 
The forests are falling ; houses are ay | up ; boats 
are in building; every thing is going ahead. The 
English line of steamers has — or awakened 
unwonted energy. 1 think the day is dawning, or 
not far distant, to which I have so long and ear- 
nestly looked forward, when intelligent, enterpris- 
ing colored men will not ask the Colonization So- 
ciety to send them to a land of liberty, but will 
come on their own hook, and live and die in ungiv- 
en freedom, There is room enough, work enough, 
and liberty enough for them all, and we wait to 
receive them and greet them with a hearty wel- 
come. Send us—if they will not come of them- 
selves—send us, for a fow years to come, about 
five hundred intelligent, active emigrants we oon 
Don't send us blockheads; we are blockheads 
enough ourselves, Send us sensible men—men 
with sense enough to help us think and act, but 
too much sense to think they are fit to be Presi- 
dent the first year. eee | yours, 


. Teaes. 
Rev. W. McLatn. 


———— 
LATE NEWS FROM AFRICA BY THE 
STEAMER. 

Tue African mail steamer Hope arrived at Spit- 
head on the 22d ult., with dates from Fernando 
to Sept. 11, Lagos Sept. 14, Accra Sept. 16, Cape 
Coast Castle Sept. 17, Monrovia Sept. 22, Sierra 
Leone Sept. 27, Bathurst Oct. 1, Goree Oct. 1, 
Teneriffe Oct. 8. She brought intelligence that 
war had again broken out at Lagos, which com- 
menced on the 6th of August, between King Akatoi 
and the pretended Kosako. This, however, after a 
little bloodshed, was put a stop to by Admiral 
Bruce, who landed a body of marines from the 
squadron, and drove the pretender’s forces before 
them. On the 3d September King Akatoi died sud- 
denly, and his son Docemo was placed on the 
throne. The American frigate Constitution was at 
Cape Coast Castle, and the Marion frigate at Mon- 
rovia, A French squadron was collecting at Grand 
Bassa, to redress some grievances. The American 
brig Clara was wrecked off Sierra Leone in a tor- 
nado. ‘The Liberian government has received a 
present of arms and military accoutrements from 
the French Emperor. Commerce had wonderfully 
increased at Cape Coast Castle and at Monrovia, 
although the season was rather dull, owing to the 
war al Lagos. 

The mail steamer Caleutta had arrived at Ply- 
mouth, with dates from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the 23d September. The aspect of affairs be- 
yond the Colorado border was again unsatisfactory, 
the withdrawal of troops and the abandonment act 
of the Orange River Sovereignty having exeited dis- 
satisfaction. The chief Makoma wanted possession 
of the Amatola mountains, but this was refused by 
the British. A communication had been opened 
between the Great Lakes and Wafassa Bay, in five 
days through the desert. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope state 
that the following U. 8. ~~ of war were in Si- 
mon's Bay, viz.: the Joha P. Kennedy, the Vin- 
cennes, the Fennimore Cooper, and the Porpoise, 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


In Africa there are four ministers and six male 
and female assistant missionaries, stationed in Li- 
_beria, among the Kroo people, and at Corisco, near 
the equator. Schools ares at several sta- 
tions, containing about one hundred and fifty 
scholars; upwards of one hundred members are 
reported in the churches in Liberia, The Alex- 
ander High-School at Monrovia is condueted with 
efficiency. The prospects of the Corisco Mission 
continue to be of the am, Dress character. 
And the committee express opinion, in view of 
various weighty ag nsse. e Mee « J. share 
of the missionary strength our should 
probably be employed hereafter in cgunadlien with 
these missions, and in the great field of labor to 
which they are doors of entrance,” 


The Bark Gem, which sailed in September, car- 
ried out two missionaries with their wives te join 
the Corisco Mission. 

METHODIST, 

Miss Sarah Maria Reynolds, (colored,) of Court- 
landt county, was recommended as a suitable per- 
son for a teacher of the mission schools in Liberia, 
She will probably be appointed, and leave for Af- 
rica some time in the fal ; 

Letters have been received from the Rev. Fran 
cis Burns, who has been appointed to take the 
charge of the Monrovia Seminary. He consents ; 
but expresses great doubts whether his qualifica- 
tions are equal to the duties of the office. Mr. 
Burns is well known in this country, and without 
doubt as suitable a person as could be selected for 
the head of such an institution, He was educated 
in this country, and possesses talents superior to 
most colored men. 

Just as the Board adjourned, dispatches were re- 
ceived from Liberia with the proceedings of the 
Annual Conference held in January. During the 

t year four preachers were admitted to the Con- 
wate on probation, The net increase of mem- 
bers 56, of probationers 15, Whole number of mem- 
bers 1130, and probationers 127. ‘otal 1257. 

The superintendent speaks favorably of the mis- 
sionary work throughout his charge. 


EPISCOPAL, 


Derarrure or Missionantes.—The Rev. W. 
Wright, the Rev. J, Rambo, the Rev. 8, V. Berry, 
Mrs. Berry, and Mr. Greene, together with two or 
three ladies, and it is probable a missionary physi- 
cian, will sail for Cape Palmas from Baltimore 
some time this week, to join the mission under 
Bishop Payne.— (Genesee Hvangelist, Nov. 11th. 





AFPRICA. 

Tue two African missions are in that early stage 
of progress in which numerous converts are not to 
be expected. The one among the Zudus of South 
Africa is embarrassed by the nearness and conflict- 
ing interests of the English colony at Port Natal. 
No government, in the existing state of the world, 
whether general or local, has much claim to the re- 
—- of disinterested benevolence. It is per- 

aps auspicious for the natives that the colony 
seems not likely to grow at present. The mission 
has twelve stations, extending one hundred and 


five from the sea. If one would see human nature 
speaking and acting itself out, he may behold it 
here. “See,” said one of these children of nature 
to a neighbor who had joined the church, “see 
what your new religion costs you. You must buy 
clothes to wear, which are only an impediment to 
all action, and buy soap to wash them, and thread 
and needles to patch and mend them. You must 
be always building upright houses, which are cold 
and uncomfortable, and must buy dishes to eat in ; 
must work in the garden just like a woman. And 
then perhaps you must be hungry, and waste much 
time in going to and learning to read, But 
we live in idleness, which is both agreeable and, 
manly. Our wives dig the gardens. Our houses 
are warm, With our money we buy cattle, which 
give us food and rejoice our eyes, instead of buy- 
ing clothes, which soon wear out, and are on! 

the way while they last. And, instead of to 
read and to worship, we go to hunt and to dance; 
and we lie basking in the sun, and take snuff, and 
smoke our pipes, and drink beer, and do many 
other things.” In this there is nothing new, noth- 
ing really peculiar to the black man of Africa or 
to the pagan savage. The Zulus were happily too 
distant from the Caffre war to be directly affected 
by it; but the influence it has in many ways ex- 
erted upon the relations existing between the white 
man and the natives, is and will long be injurious. 
Dr. Adams, an original member of this mission, 





has been called to rest from his faithful labors. 

The stations in the Zulu Mission extend along 
the coast; but the development of the @Gabeon 
Mission, commencing on the coast, extends inland, 
up the Gaboon nm its tributary waters, towards 
the cooler, more salubrious interior, Explorations 
have been made for a hundred miles, and moun- 
tains begin to appear. Stations exist among the 
maritime tribes, and one was commenced before 
the decease of Mr. Porter, seventy miles from the 
sea, to operate on the Pangwes of the interior, 
but was relinquished for want of more men in the 
mission. The real peril of life from the climate on 
the Gaboon and its hes is small, and from the 
people itis nothing. A few more missionaries, and 
we could resume that important i, and form 
others beyond it; and occupying the river Naza- 
reth on the south, could have a double line of 
march to a common rendezvous not far in the inte- 
rior, The Gaboon is ing attractive to com- 
merce, and thus the facilities of access to it from 
this country are increasing. Mr. Wilson, the pi- 
oneer in this mission, after twenty years of ser- 
vice in Africa, is prevented by chronic disease 
from resuming his labors in that field. It is known 
to the committee that several persons of much 
promise re rr ve Sore themselves y ber 
ro tion of the in this mission. — }- 
ay ae October teh. 





Aw Iyrerestine Ivcwent.—A colored man 
walked out in London, and observed a stone-cutter 
at work upon a block of nite which was to be 

laced in the walls of an e t building near at 

nd. He spoke to the stone-cutter of another 
building, more elegant and durable than the one 
whieh he was erecting. The stone-cutter asked 





fifty miles along the coast, and from five to twenty- | la 
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AN AFRICAN SCHOOL. 
Tne Board of Education call the attention of 
Assembly to a Presbyterial institution for our 


The yterian Church has 


thized with e practicable mode of 
Aifen week 


4 
q 


men are . 

on the coset of Afvien fs one of the enter- 
prises of the day, and has always received the com- 
mendation of the General Assembly. This pro- 
mising republic needs educated men in every de- 
partment of its government, and in its ecclesiastical 


colored ; and Christian ed 
under God, one of the efficacious 
a reformation, and of sending forth 
moral character, whose influence 

ing. The want of a school 


if 


ed with an Afri =~" that city, 
the way to Seotienett to obtain a suitable 
education 


The undertaking will doubtless com- 
mend itself to all who have the interests of this 
race at heart. And the Church will, it is believed, 
have abundant reason to rejoice at the efforts it 
may cost to carry it into successful execution. 

e following are conceived to be the character- 
istics of a plan for the school : 
. school should be upon a religious foun- 
tion 


9. Under the control of our own ministers and 


ymen. 
8, Thorough in its li aims. 
4. Chiefly gratuitous in offer of its advan- 


5. Located in a friendly = pe that will 
protect it from fanaticism of all kinds. 

6. In a climate nial to the race. 

7. Convenient, but plain, in all its external ar- 
rangements of buildings, furniture, food, dress, and 
e . 

wife 2 and climate suitable to such an insti- 
tution, with the men able and willing to it on, 
may be found within the limits of the Newcastle 
Presbytery. A distinguished minister of our 
Church, whose has been chiefly in Vir- 
ginia, remarked that no Presbytery was more com- 
— than that of Newcastle to engage in the un- 
ertaking. Some of the brethren are much inter- 
ested on the subject, and have been considering, 
for some time past, the practicability of a begin- 
ning. An ex t site, con to the boun- 


of three of Oe SS ee. 
tions, may be secured, and competent men . 


gaged as teachers and superintendents of the | 

stitution. 1t is und that the Presby 
Neweastle is willing to supervise the work, with 
the prospective e of the ecclesiastical 

7+ re if desired, to the Synod of Phila- 
elphia. 


Tre obj a of Geo Bassd tn teteatng Gi onion 
before the Assembly, is not to have 
taken to secure the 

by the General Assembly or 


= 


Ist, simply to obtain an ex of favor- 
able to the general obj 2d, to the sub- 
ject at once y before the Chureh ; 
and, 3d, to encourage the brethren engaged in the 
work to go forward at once. 

The undertaking must undoubtedly encounter 


@ “eoulties, common to all such and 





sp. tial to those aiming at the of this 
race, Tien on © ane os 
youth, and discow w would dis 

en fanatics or worldly men. But a cause is 
worth its cost—its cost of time, prayer, and 
self-denial, and patience, and funds, yea, even life 
itself, if need be. If the God of Ethiopia be for 
us, “who ean be against us ?”—Annual Report, 
1853. 

LIBBRIA. 
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Mr. David Christy, Agent 
nization Society, addressed the Conference on 
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the course 


of which he visited a large number of fugitive 
slaves at their residences, and conversed freely with 


Gan 2 Bae pee ee “7 The tone of 
eir remarks generally was disappointment 
at the reception they had met, and the estimation 


in which they were held, in the country where 
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“ . ocie has been 
eC re the dean Ark ae 
objects to circulate informa- 
sng he abate fii som te 

Men qe eh ET og 
Fries in Mow-Jernay 0 sotiloment in i win. 

the formation of similar societies in other 
oy wT Ane eT! 
 chtontoaton Hovest’ | ; 

Tas New-Yonu Exrepirion ror Liseria.— 
The C colonization which has been 
out in this ele oe en tn pan ie 
Tock Oiato Oclesentica Societe ich 
ee eee fine 
bark 42 Cate heving Geen chartered for the 
purpose. The number who went out 
her was fifty-tbree. in excellent 
easter 
’ were 
Connecticut, and one from N . The re- 
susinder wore fram: thio Sate.” ts Mighty ened 
dan Oh, “ents intaligance thet, with » single exvep- 
tion, all of them the age of eleven years are 
Soo ciuapuee of On Wee Rae aoe 
vis., Rev. 8. Williams, of and Kev. 
va, eB. Willan of Philadephia er 
who out partly for of 
aon peo a ee 
to 
$10,000, but heving formerly lived in Liberia, 
he entertains for it a superior attachment. An- 
—d i is named Augustus Washington, 
= np ee 
og ny eye dem Newburgh, ~< 
. They a valuable acquisition 
colony.—Journal of Commerce. _ 
yy Surrs or Wan mw Arrica.—The 
tle 
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Tue American Colonization Society holds its next 
Annual Meeting the third Tuesday in January, 1554, 
at Washington city. It is expected to be one of 
unusual interest, end a full attendance of 
from the State Societies is anticipated. 
questions will come up for decision. 


Ueport 


OF DONATIONS RECEIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
NEW-YORK 8TATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1608. 
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SPEBCH OF RBV. Cc. BH. READ, 
Or VIRGINIA. 

Comixe immediately after the eloquent and mas- 
terly effort of Mr. Everett, at the Anniversary of 
the American Colonization Society, last winter, Mr. 
Read's speech received less notice from the . 
than it deserved. It has been in type for 4 


time, crowded out by passing news, but is too full |! 


of thought to be entirely omitted. We give it in 
the present number. 


We think the principle which, taken from Dr. 
Stiles, he has so forcibly applied and clearly illus- 
trated, has yet to accomplish much for the solution 
of difficulties connected with this whole subject. 

Our readers will observe that Mr. Read ex- 
pressly exempts the Colonization Society from any 
responsibility for his argument ; and we take occa- 
sion to say that no association or paper can be held 
responsible for all that is said by ite members, er 
even its agents. 


Mr. Presipext, and respected patrons and 
friends of this noble enterprise of African Coloni- 
zation: In rising to address this assembly, in this 
order of the proceedings of this » and 
under the pleasing ravishment in which we have all 
shared so deeply, I cannot doubt that I have your 
sympathies, appreciating as you must the delicacy 
and difficulty of my position. 

I am reminded of the beautiful lines of Moore, 
which I could wish might now be verified : 

“ The Georg'an's song was scarcely mate, 
When the same measure, sound fr sound, 


Was caught up by another lute, 
And so divinely breathed around, 


:, . That none knew whether 

The voice or lute was most divice, 

So wondrously they went tog»ther.” 
Would that that answering lute were indeed mine 
on this occasion, for then might the charm which 
has been distilling upon us for the last hour still 
linger. But, instead of such a voice or lute, mine 
is, as it were, an humble reed, practised most in 
pastoral life. 

In responding to your summons, Mr. President, 
under these circumstances—upon a field where I 
have no reputation to save, and where there are no 
longer any honors to be won—lI shall be ind 
in stating, as briefly as possible, the topics on which 
I had proposed to speak, without aaa or 
elaboration. 

It is a fact worthy of attention that the Report— 
to the interesti 
we have listened this evening—is the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Report of a Society which has from the 
first, and during all this period, engaged the serious 
attention, and been under the superintendence and 
guided by the wisdom, of many of the wisest and 
best men of this nation; this fact, alone, chal- 
lenges the respect of all who revere wisdom and 
virtue, for this scheme of African colonization. 

That most eminent men, from all sections of this 
country —of aS faith—men of un- 
questionable piety superior intelligence, in 
different denominations of Christians—have dis- 
cerned in the objects and operations of this ge 
something to engage their joint sympathies, 
labors, and prayers—this is enough to stamp the 
cause itself with a high measure of moral gran- 
deur. 

This, then, is no ephemeral project, originating 
in adventitious popular excitement, The Aistory 


of this enterprise, what is #¢ but a monument of 


renown, on which the names of the tand the 
good, tivine and perarrep, are durably inscribed ; 
its objects, those to which wisdom and virtue have 
been and are now tributary ? This cause has thus 4 
life of excellent memory and associations in the 
past; it yet lives, wearing here to-night funeral 
emblems which connect it with mighty men of 
renown, who were devoted to it while they lived, 
who bestowed upon it their dying benediction, 
and who have left it to the sympathies and guar- 
dianship of their admiring survivors. 

Unless 1 mistake its past history, its achieve- 
ments, its present aspects, and its hold on the 
public regard—unless | mistake all these, and the 
converging lines of prophecy and of providence, 


this cause was never 80 promising and strong as it | j 


is at this moment. 

Difficulties, great difficulties, have been encoun- 
tered by it, and have been overcome; other and 
severe trials may have to be encountered in its 
future progress; but no past or present obstacles 
warrant distrust. Allusion was made, by the Hon. 
and eloquent gentleman who preceded me, to the 
history of the colonial struggles at Jamestown and 
Plymouth ; and if we need further encouragement, 
let me add, the history of Christianity. Surely 
those who remember Jamestown and Plymouth, 
and, more than —" they who follow Christianity 
from the manger the cross to its present deve- 
lopment, are not to be di in their zeal 
or retarded in their efforts by mere difficulties, 
whether they arise from i from error, or 
from that strange p ty which is one of the 
fruits and characteristics of ved nature. 
Difficulties! opposition in a cause! these are 
but trials necessary to ; like violent winds 
bearing down upon the forest, causing the trees to 
spread their roots more widely, the trunks 
more firm, giving greater extension to 
and ‘gre t more exuberant and beautiful 
foliage. (Applause.) 

But what, let me inquire, is the cardinal principle 
of public morals by which we are animated in the 
advocacy and support of this work of African colo- 
nization ? 

Have we, or have we not, some clear and ible 
rule of action, some definable moral pri 
underlying and animating all this movement ? 


branches, ay 


ieee 
fEz8 4 ; 
He lia 

i. 
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the white population, to whose han 
has intrusted the exercise of intelligence, wealth, 
and political ; Mmanage- 


intelligence, wealth, and 
them with certain righés, and devolves on us certain 
duties. Mr, President, the doctrine which I am 
about to propose may, or may not, receive im- 
mediate z jon, See is this Society made re- 
sponsible for it because of its utterance on this floor 
and on this occasion. I and offer it as my 
own, while it is just to say that it is literally bor- 
rowed from one who is largely known and honored: 

“Human rights,” says the Rev. Dr, Stiles, “1 
take to be summarily three. 
ewistence. Life is the gift of God, and operates a 
right of existence against all save Him who bestows 
it. This right involves a reasonable use of all the 
faculties powers of the subject. 2d. A right 
of happiness, The Creator has surrounded man 
with every object suited to refresh the desires of 
his nature, and thus invests him = a right q 
indulgence, a right of i . A right 
supervision. ost in Bago’ atinadk fre- 
quently places man in a state of dependence, 
wherein the enjoyment of his natural ts can 
never be reached without progressive dev t, 
under competent surenvision. This indicates a 
ricut of supervision. Such a right is universally 
felt to result from the coincidence of three things. 

“Let there exist an ty of self-govern- 
ment, which renders its ex mischievous to the 
ies and to society, and for which God in ore- 
ation and providence has appointed a ianshi 
and all men will feel that every such human being 
aa Fem to vin ne Bi Se 

Here we find, as I must think, the work, 
the root and life of our enterprise. This principle, 
distinetly er pees and pene applied, 
indicates a line of action that be both kindly 
protective toward the free colored 
us, and safe for those whose sym and super- 
vision are called into exercise in their behalf. 

Let us notice a simple illustration of this prin- 
ciple. Look at the infant of our species, ushered 
into existence by Providence, in such feebleness 


and instructive details of which | parties 


and utter incompetency of self. that if life 
itself is of any worth, or in with any rights, 
the first of all rights is the right of supervision. 


This right of supervision on the of the hel 
less nod a = devolves a ee upon non. 
proper guardian, whosoever Providence may indi- 
cate that guardian to be; and this duty to super- 
vise must of course be connected with, and inse- 
parable from, suitable authority to control the 
subject. The child has no forecast, no prudence ; 
if not directed, — controlled, he destroys 
himself. It is idle vaporing, the merest trifling, 
to talk to him about natural righte, as sentimental 
philanthropists, flattering d and despis- 
ers of thful authority now bruit the notion of 
Auman rights around the world. 

Thus, the t of existence itself is insepa- 
rable from the right of supervision ; and this right 
of supervision operates the duty of supervision on 
the parent, invests that parent with autho- 
i When the parental responsibility 
when, by reason ¢ the death or 
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soctery in its more public ca 
fenseless be many, instead of one ; 
multiplied that neither individuals, 
munities in their associated action, can 
pressing emergency, and then broader and stronger 
combinations are ; or, as the case ma 
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In ad this frst right of sw on 
the part of those who are yp 
of self-government, this duty of 
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Ist. The right of 
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Y| gence; to devote fresh 
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to 
misapprehend this whole matter, here 
is a cardinal principle, a moral obligation as well 
as a political necessity, which men ought to consider 
and to feel. 

There is a philanthropy, so called, which spoils 
the subject it; there is a of ourselves 
which is brazen-hearted and 
supervision which | 


absurd. The of ing the free colored 
people into a { pollteal dy om this 
nent is, if possible, yet more 
something must be done / 

i iety aims at the only safe, hu 
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y of position must ever have 


p, | been felt with discouraging and crushing weight ; 


they are now a free, y, people ; in 
wy beter dd poe mg where they can walk 
erect among equals, and say of the soil, and of 


the improvements, and of the government, ‘‘ 
are our own.” 

After what has been said so eloquently here this 
evening, it is neither necessary, nor in good taste, 
for me wo elarge upon the wuccess of this eheme 
of colonization. What has been accomplished is 
matter of history, both in respect of the substan- 
tial good secured to the sw of colonization 
themselves, and the inestimable benefits conferred 
on Africa, — 
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cause, as vir- 
icy seem 
lety, and 
Goel, the Deliverer, 
multitude at our door, and 
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Shall we not, then, do well to quicken our dili- 


noble ; to endeavor to rally 


a for suffering humanity, often 
apr in which we have united here 


eel, that od may continu ose ao th 
work of our hands ? 


Ouaner or Mocsray—Stave Trape mw Braga —* Un- 
ce Tom's Capox” mx Sours America. 
Rio Da Janmino, September 12, 1858, 


Since my last letter, a in the Ministry 
t / . Se 


has taken 
utions, inasmuch as it is not 
Gentlemen of the 
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Usoiz Tom's Gorw Rive.—A tribute to the 
authoress of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin ” has lately been 
received in this city, which, we doubt not, will af- 
fect her heart full pant aCaamemps 


testimonials which are now wai tri- 
ican gold and of African 
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“There is progress in the South ; and after all, 
to whom are we to look for the of the 
negro race, if not to its citizens? We declare that 
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black birds. Th ') were to mail from Norfolk mt) 
4th of November. There were several old me 


the company, who go for the sake of their child. 
_——~+_—_—_ 
From the Vermont Ubronteie. 


VERMONT COLONIZATION SOCIETY 


Tae Thirty-fourth Anniversary of the Vermont 
Colonization wy by held in this village on 
y evening, 20th inst, A lange audi- 
sol enmeliied ob en cartp hour, and it wa 
the whole one of the most interesting meetin 
iety has held for ' 
Rev. J. Wheeler, D. & toch te chair : 
The ~*~ were read anc 
by Dr. Walker, of Pittsford. 
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Hon. Joszrun Howes, Auditor. 

Managers.—tion. David Pierce, Hon. Zimri 
Howe, ~ | Stevens, = hy B. Haswell, ye 
Norman Williams, Esq., . W. Smich, D. D., 


Rev. B. B. Newton, Rev. Samuel Hurlburt, Joba 


Montpelier, Oct. 22, 1853. 


7 aS 
Vermont Coronation Sociery.—This is the 


oldest auxiliary to the National jety ; and it has 
lived the most —! . Ver- 
mont never owned a slave, the first cen- 
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of Commerce. 


Co. CoLosization Sociery.—A meeting 
Society was held yesterday afternoon in the 
Presbyterian Lecture-Room, Chancellor W il- 
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ws Srare Coronmarion Sociery.— 
The friends of Colonization in Wisconsin formed a 
State Colonization Society, at the Li of the 
the 9th inst., to be auxiliary to the 
et 


Missouri Cotonization Sociry.—The eleventh 
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